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The greatest of all the Mediaeval maritime nations was Portugal. And 


the greatest of all this nation’s maritime leaders was Prince Henry, 
called “The Navigator.” 


Forsaking the pleasures of the Court for a lonely existence on a barren 
promontory overlooking “The Green Sea of Darkness,” surrounded by 
books on mathematics and his astronomical charts, he devoted his whole 
life to the conquest of the sea. It was he who first conceived of the 
great oceans not as barriers to commerce, but rather as “the highways 
of the nations.” 





Nearly all of his discoveries were made in caravels — fast-sailing, four- 
masted vessels with a bowsprit on which a square sail was set; and 
using the compass, rough sea charts and an instrument for finding 
latitude, the astrolabe. 


From 1418, when Prince Henry sent out his first expedition, to 1460, 
the time of his death, Portugal’s dominance of maritime exploration 
and commerce was supreme. It was under his inspiration and guidance 
that the brave sailors of Portugal conquered the Atlantic, opening 
new trade routes, creating empires and founding cities six thousand 
miles from their homeland. 





He it was who showed Columbus the way, for, says Columbus’ son 
and biographer, “it was in Portugal that Columbus began to think that 
if the Portuguese sailed so far South, one might also sail West and find 
lands in that direction.” 





Other nations have since attained to the place that was Portugal's, but 
in the annals of navigation the splendor of her achievments inspired by 
Prince Henry will remain forever undimmed. 
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COMPETITION vs. RESOLVES 





The early part of 1929 was perhaps the nearest approach to a sellers’ market 


since the post-war boom—and the nearest we shall probably see for some time 
to come. 


That type of unintelligent competition which arises from disregard for pro- 
duction costs seemed a little less prevalent during those months that now look so 
rosy-hued in retrospect. True, industry was not wholly free from the evil then, 
and probably never will be while the nation’s productive capacity exceeds its ability 
to consume. But at least the complaints which filled the air in the middle of the last 
decade were not so much in evidence. 


We should like to believe that the reason was a crystallized conviction that 
adequate cost data must be a keystone in sales policies. Nearer to the truth perhaps 


was the better balance between supply and demand, actual or supposititious. 


Now we are at another cross-roads. After disheartening weeks and months 
of sick business, the patient shows signs of convalescence. Hesitant buyers who have 
remained so long out of the market have arrived at a point where their stocks must 
be replenished soon. 


The resulting scramble for such business as develops will test the steadfastness 
of every manufacturer. But the months have not altered the essential truth of the 
axiom, ‘Ignorance of costs is a menace to industry.” And the evils of selling below 
normal costs are not less serious in 1930 than they were in 1928. 


Industrial accountants have labored long to promote a better appreciation of 
the value and necessity of dependable cost data; and in their professional societies 
they will wage the battle anew this coming year. Their efforts merit the responsive 
attention of every industrial executive. 
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Dictatorship 
At Its Best 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


O one who has had the opportunity 

to grasp I] Duce of Italy by the hand, 

gaze into the depths of his searching 

eyes, and to confer with him concern- 
ing the problems of his country, can fail to be 
impressed with the tremendous magnetism of 
the man, his boundless energy, and his supreme 
capacity for analysis. 

It is difficult to achieve a conference with 
Mussolini. Governing a country of forty mil- 
lions of people in connection with every phase 
of their daily life, is not a simple task, and 
the sheer physical effort requires almost bound- 
less energy. 

I deeply appreciated the note from Il Duce 
which asked me to call at the Palazzo Venezia 
at 17:15 o’clock (5:15) on April 1. One does 
not have the opportunity nor the inclination 
to think of the architectural splendor of Rome 
as he climbs the marble stair which leads to 
the iron grilled door—the first of the outer 
bulwarks behind which the great Italian does 
his work. One is too full of anticipation and 
thoughts of the proper approach. This intense 
feeling increases, as guard after guard is passed, 
and one suddenly realizes the care which is ex- 
ercised to protect I]. Duce from a mob of 
curiosity seekers. 

I was finally seated in a magnificent room, 
which in the old days of royalty had been a 
chapel and, more recently, occupied by the 
Austrian Embassy. When my name was an- 
nounced, and I had passed through the door 
which led into the Presence, a man of short 
stature but imposing brow, walked briskly to- 


_ward me from the opposite end of the long 


room. He greeted me most cordially and then 
taking my arm led me to a chair in his inner 
office. 

In common with all industrialists of the 
United States, I had been puzzled concerning 
many of the policies which to all outward ap- 
pearances have been successful in Italy, and 
after the Dictator had seated himself behind 
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E. Kent Hubbard 


This article, based upon a recent inter- 
view with Premier Mussolini, shows how 
many industrial and political problems 
are handled in Italy. 


v 


his desk, I began, with some timidity, to make 


known my mission by asking a number of ques- 
tions. 


Industry and the Knowing that since 
State the days of the march 
io an home by the Black- 
shirts, industrial strikes have been practically 
unknown, I asked Mussolini whether or not he 
believed that the best results in this connection, 
for both the present and future, are to be had 
through a firm determination by industrial ex- 
ecutives to carry through his own ideas, with- 
out previous consultation with workers, or 
whether he believed that a reasonable attempt 
should be made to secure the cooperation of 
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IL DUCE, as he looked while signing the 
Roman Treaty on February 10, 1929 


workers before any radical change of policy, 
wages or working conditions is brought about. 

Mussolini answered this and all other ques- 
tions verbally, but later, in accord- 
ance with his promise, forwarded me 
complete typewritten answers on the 
following day. His answer to the first 
question showed that he was in favor 
of cooperation between capital and 
labor, but that such cooperation 
should be under the supervision of 
the law. He explained that the in- 
dustrial relations policies of Italy 
are regulated by the “Carta del 
Lavoro” (Labor Charter); that 
there is a standard contract to which 
both employers and employes must 
submit; that all disputes which arise 
as to the interpretation of the con- 
tract are submitted to a special trib- 
unal called ‘“Magistratura del 
Lavoro,” which is composed of rep- 
resentatives of employers and em- 
ployes chosen by their organizations 
and presided over by a judge nom- 





inated by the state. The decisions of this trib- 
unal are final. 


To understand the practical operation of 
this plan, and to explain the information which 
the Dictator gave me, one must understand 
the supreme power of the Central Govern- 
ment, which, under the Dictatorship, is I] Duce. 


Facism has been defined as ‘‘work coopera- 
tion, patriotism and civic discipline,” and under 
this broad definition, the Dictator has exercised 
his powers. The medieval guild idea has been 
revised. Capitalists, industrialists, and workers 
have been formed into corporations. Member- 
ship is compulsory. To these corporations is 
assigned the right of collective bargaining, 
which is also compulsory, since the Fascist 
Trade Union Law compels arbitration and out- 
laws strikes. This plan has up to the present 
time withstood a number of severe attacks. It 
withstood the crisis due to depreciation of the 
lire in 1926, even though the country went on 
war bread and wages were slashed ruthlessly. 
The system has thus far withstood the slump 
of 1929-30, which Italy has experienced in 
common with other countries, but it has taken 
an iron hand—the iron hand of Mr. “Arm- 
strong’ to keep the machinery going. The 
worker cannot quit work, and the employer 
cannot discharge him. A number of instances 
which are illustrative were called to my atten- 
tion by individuals with whom I talked. 

Take the case of the attempt of an Italian 
motor car manufacturer to reduce his payroll 
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A Mussolini Gesture while addressing ten thousand 
workmen from the balcony of the Coliseum in Rome. 
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by laying off several thousands of 
men. This particular manufacturer 
was up a stump. Italy’s exports of 
motor cars were below almost any 
comparative previous level, but when 
the Government learned of the pro- 
posed lay-off, an order was issued 
that there would be no lay-offs, and 
there were none. The Government 
first reduced the number of work 
hours per week, but still the industry 
could not stand the strain. Finally, 
further reductions in hours were 
made, but the company was compelled 
to pay for 40 hours. Strenuous times 
—strenuous measures—and on the 
theory that the surplus of good times 
should be paid to cover the worker 
in bad times, the Government dic- 
tates accordingly. And so, since 1916, 
with extremely few instances, there 
have been no labor disturbances as 
we know them. 

Employers of labor thus dealt 
with are discouraged, for they recall that when 
the Blackshirts moved on Rome, Mussolini 
was held as the head of a capitalistic state. 
Fascism was a salvation. The country was in 
despair, and the Red Menace was eating its 
vitals. Again — strenuous times — strenuous 
measures. The Dictator ruled with an iron 
hand, but he restored order and discipline. The 
workers who had seized the factories relin- 
quished their hold. Order was brought out of 
chaos. Mussolini, the Great, came in time of 
need, and he who had professed socialism in 
his early days, announced himself for the con- 
servation of capital. When the lire was stable 
and exports high, the system flourished. How- 
ever, there are indications in Italy today, under 
the stress of depressed conditions, that the so- 
called capitalistic state is being submerged. The 
mass of people is being coddled and the cham- 
pion of capitalism is no longer its champion. 
There are murmurings here and there, which 
never become audible, that the situation cannot 
continue to be conducted as it is being con- 
ducted—but in Italy, Mussolini is I] Duce. He 
has achieved where others have failed. He has 
faced many crises, for in a Dictatorship there 
is always a succession of crises. 

To return to the question of strikes, speci- 
fically, I can recall of having been told of few 


instances in which there has been open revolt 
in Italy. 


The Fascists are proud of their. unemploy- 
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Mussolini, the Orator, speaking on the cooperative 
movement before Italian tradesmen in Rome 


ment figures, which stand at around 300,000, 
as compared with a million and a quarter for 
Great Britain, and over two millions for Ger- 
many. Their opponents, of course, indicate that 
industry is paying through the nose, in order 
that these figures might be kept at a reduced 
state. 


In contemplating unemployment, however, 
it is only fair to point out that during the pre- 
Fascist era, there were on an average of 500,- 
000 Italians emigrating each year, whereas 
since the beginning of the Mussolini regime and 
under the prohibitions established by him, this 
number has constantly been reduced until in 
the year 1929 there were scarcely more than 
100,000 Italians leaving the country. In Mus- 
solini’s own public utterances, he is not “pre- 
senting army corps” to other countries. 


Social legislation has 
run the gantlet in 
Italy. This fact will 


Mussolini, the 
Paternalist 


not be denied by any one who is at all familiar 


with the country and its legislation, and yet, 
Mussolini, in answer to one of my questions, 
stated that he did not believe in paternalism. 
He qualified this statement somewhat by ex- 
plaining that he did not mean that the state 
should not take a keen interest in all activities 
of its citizens and their social, economic and 
industrial problems, ‘for,’ he went on, ‘‘the 
welfare of the country must have its founda- 
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tion in the combined ef- 
forts and cooperation of 
the state—capital and 
labor.”” He believes, and 
these are his words to 
me, “Italy is far in ad- 
vance in every field of 
social legislation as far 
as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, health insurance and old age pensions 
are concerned. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the ‘Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro,’ a 
national organization intended to offer to the 
workmen every facility for sport and amuse- 
ments after his daily work. This organization is 
supported by an equal contribution of the em- 
ployers, employes and the state. In another 
field,” continued the Premier, “the standard 
contract for the ‘Cassa Previdenza’ gives to 
the newspaper man the feeling of security for 
his work and his old age.”’ This was in answer 
to my question: “As the prime minister of a 
country whose industrial progress is exciting 
comment in the United States, do you believe 
in paternalism in any form—that is, the care 
of the state for the individual in such forms 
as unemployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, health insurance, and particularly, 
old age pensions?” 


countries. 


I have stated Il Duce’s 
reply to my question. 
Sernsewneninteeionann: TOO seh Oe-Gnnrte cer 
a moment the manner in which his ideas have 
been worked out, not so much in the field of 
compensation, or health insurance, for columns 
have been written in the United States on these 
subjects; but let us see the trend of his social 
organizations comparable to the “Opera Na- 
zionale Dopolavoro.” Mussolini recognizes, 
rightly, that youth is the raw material for the 
building up of the nation for the future. He 
has recognized the importance of instilling in 
the minds of children and young people of both 
sexes, loyalty to him and to that which he be- 
lieves to be for the best interests of Italy. 


Italy’s Raw 
Material 


There are no end of summer camps, and the 
boys and girls of Italy flock with enthusiasm to 
them. At the age of 8, a young Italian boy is 
eligible for the Balilla, from which, in their 
teens, they graduate into the Avanguardia. 
Well before they are 20, they become full- 
fledged members of the Fascist Party. They are 
given a rifle and they know the meaning of 
military discipline. The girls too have their 
organization in the Piccole Italiane and the 


Mussolini is primarily interested 
in the Italian workmen and not 
in the working men of other 
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Italiane. The 
Balilla has 350,000 
members enrolled, the 
Avanguardia 800,000, 
the Piccole Italiane 325,- 
000, and the Giovani 
Italiane 70,000. A total 
of 1,545,000 boys and 
girls are being welded in 
the principles of citizenship as Mussolini sees 
it. They are taught a creed, known as the Dec- 
alogue, which is designed to instill in them 
patriotism and a recognition of the power, in- 
fluence and wisdom of II Duce. 


But the power of this great man is not con- 
fined to any one group. The Grand Council 
of the Fascist Party is in effect Mussolini, who 
governs the million Fascists on the active list. 
In this list are included those who function un- 
der Mussolini as governing officials, executives 
of groups, the police and the militia. It should 
not be supposed, however, that this number 
comprise the entire Fascist Party, for the com- 
plete list contains over seven millions of names. 
half of which are members of the federations 
and the corporation groups. The militia itself 
is composed of over 300,000 men, with 24,000 
oficers, and a special militia of the Fascists 
of 26,000 men and 17,000 officers. This total 
of 367,000 officers and men are without ques- 
tion the most loyal body of troops in the world, 
men who would give their blood willingly for 
the cause—in fact, are over-anxious, often, 
to spill it. On the other hand, there is the reg- 
ular army composed of 250,000 officers and 
men, nominally under the command of the 
King, who, on his own, makes comparatively 
little appeal to the Italian people, even though 
many of them have royalist tendencies. How- 
ever, through the Crown Prince, a soldier, a 
gentleman and a sportsman, the King has ap- 
parently won the hearts of the people. 


Through his tremendous capacity for organ- 
ization and for the utilization of methods, 
which to those who do not understand the Ital- 
ian mind and know Italian history, seem ruth- 
less, Mussolini has set up a machine and has 
kept it so oiled and functioning that in my opin- 
ion it will survive through very severe crises. 
Mussolini has organized youth without alien- 
ating capital. He has played into the hand of 
the farmer and has pacified labor. 

The maintenance of a wage scale is interest- 
ing. He has established no standard. In fact, 
he has discouraged it, and although the lire of 
today will buy no more than the pre-war lire, 


Giovani 
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wages are universally 
higher than those of the 
pre-war period. Manu- 
facturers are taxed heav- 
ily, as are the merchants, 
and even the consumer 
must pay his bit; for the 
Government is con- 
stantly investigating purchases. Mussolini’s in- 
terest is:in the Italian workmen, and not in 
the working men of other countries. If it can 
be shown to him that the Italian worker is 
suffering because of excessive importations of 
the products of other foreign countries, he does 
not await the long and tedious method of tariff 
legislation, employed by the wiseacres of our 
country. 


No amount of question- 
ing could bring from the 
—______ distinguished leader any 
complete opinion of other countries. Mussolini 
apparently recognizes that his job is in Italy, 
and it cannot be said that he has not raised 
Italy in the estimation of the other nations 
of the world. He is a builder, and he has built 
solidly as far as he has gone. Italy’s credit, at 
an extremely low ebb before the march of the 
Blackshirts, is now sound, and we need hearken 
little to those who told us that the American 
exporter looks upon Italy with timidity in the 
extension of credit as it does upon Russia. You 
will hear this statement made, but it has no 
foundation. While there are those who will 
disagree with the Mussolini policy, of stabil- 
izing the lire at too high a level, every one 
must admit that it contains a certain amount 
of wisdom. 

When I asked him what he thought had 
been the chief factors in the industrial prog- 
ress of the United States and whether any 
of these factors had been utilized in his up- 
building of Italy, he replied very briefly say- 
ing that in his opinion, raw materials, intelli- 
gent organization and the specialized methods 
of work and production were the chief factors 
in the industrial progress of the United States. 
He had nothing further to say. He is minding 
‘his own business and is watching his own bas- 
ket of eggs. 

Mussolini recognizes that the industrial 
progress of his own nation lies in the develop- 
ment of craftsmanship, intelligence and oper- 
oseness of its people, for he named these three 
qualities when I asked him to what he attrib- 
uted the progress of Italy, being as she is 


Minding His 
Own Business 


I found little of the resentment 
against the Mussolini 
which had been rumored. 


Vv 


without any natural in- 
dustrial advantages. 
Some years ago I 
wrote that “industry fol- 
lows agriculture and is 
in a measure dependent 
upon it’—this apropos 
of the necessity for 
the rehabilitation of New England agriculture. 
One of my very good friends in the United 
States Senate who comes from a western state 
and who from time to time has paid his respects 
to what he calls the “grabbing Yankee,” took 
me to task for what he believed was my fail- 
ure to live up to my beliefs. But I was sincere. 
My only quarrel with the farmer is in the selec- 
tion of his leaders and those who would ham- 
string him with the debenture so-called farm 
relief and other ankle irons. And so I was 
interested to know how Mussolini felt about 
the dependence of future industry upon agricul- 
ture. He replied that the future of his country 
depended upon agriculture, for he believed that 
only a prosperous agriculture can support a 
prosperous industry and vice versa. 


power 


The United States has 


The I Heel : 
alee ee suffered materi- 


ally from competition with Italian: importa- 


tions, and I was interested to know whether 
or not there existed anything in Italy compar- 
able to the cartel, or whether subsidization 
has assumed any real proportions. Feeling that 
there was more ground for belief that subsid- 
ization by the Government was practiced in con- 
nection with the rayon industry, about which 
I had heard many stories, I asked the Dictator 
whether or not these rumors were substantially 
true, and if so, whether or not he expected the 
subsidy to be gradually lessened as the in- 
dustry matures. His reply was, “No industry 
in Italy is subsidized by the Government. Each 
industry must rely on its own means to over- 
come crises and develop a field of expansion.” 

I could hardly reconcile this answer with the 
stories that had been told—stories of subsidi- 
zation, stories of Government pressure on im- 
porters, exporters and manufacturers, some of 
which have been related in this article, and 
stories of the complete exercise of power by 
one of the most astounding Dictatorships of 
all times. I shall not argue the point, but 
shall attempt to present a picture of the gen- 
eral atmosphere of Italy and the general atti- 
tude of the Italian people, as I saw it; during 

(Continued on page 29) 
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How We Get Suégéestions 
From Employes 


By JOHN F. TINSLEY 


Vice President and General Manager, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 





John F. Tinsley 


E have three methods for obtaining 
suggestions from our employees. 
1. A very definite plan through 
committee work in connection with 
special fields. 
2. A general suggestion plan open to em- 
ployes at all times. 
3. A general campaign at irregular intervals. 
Based on our own conditions, we believe that 
more valuable results are obtained from the 
first method than from the other two. By cre- 
ating committees to work regularly and con- 


Mr. Tinsley shows in this article how the em- 
ployes of the Crompton and Knowles Loom 
Works are helping management to develop a 
better product and organization through a well 
organ‘zed and carefully executed suggestion 


system. 
v 


stantly in specific fields we get the best results 
because: 4 

a. we are able to get together in each com- 
mittee the best informed among our employes 


relative to the specific work of the committee. 


b. we get coordinated and cooperative effort 
that is helpful in the stimulation of new ideas. 

This plan has been operating with us for 
over ten years. We have some 15 committees 
functioning; and in ten years these committees 
have handled well over 5,000 projects, of which 
over 90% have been completed. 

These committees may be classified into four 
general groups, as follows: 


1. Equipment, in which we have committees 
covering the following: a. Tools, b. Machine 
Efficiency, c. Patterns. 

2. Materials, in which group three commit- 
tees function similarly on Wood, Pressed 
Metal, Drop Forgings. 

3. Working Conditions. Under this head we 
have four committees: Labor Relations, Shop 
Safety, Shop Activities, Educational Courses. 

4. In the general field of our Production and 
the problems involving Elimination of Waste, 
we have committees on: 


a. Scrap—its cause and disposition, b. Fuel 
and Power Conservation, c. Standardization 
and Simplification, d. Elimination of Waste, 
not otherwise covered by special committees. 

Then we have a few committees of a miscel- 
laneous nature covering Purchases, Transporta- 
tion and Shop Suggestions. 


Functioning of Committees 
The membership of our committees is ap- 
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pointed by the management, on the recommend- 
ation of the superintendents and department 
heads. The number of each committee varies 
from 5 to 15, depending on the general sub- 
ject and field covered. Generally speaking, -the 
rank and file of the committee is made up of 
job foremen, sub-foremen, engineers, draftsmen 
and workmen. It is our intention not to have 
major executives on mixed committees of this 
kind, except in unusual circumstances. The num- 
ber now serving on our committees is about 
175. 

Care is taken by the management in the 
selection of the chairman. The make-up of the 
committees, including chairman and members 
generally is changed from year to year to meet 
conditions and to see that interest does not lag. 
New people as well are added from time to 
time to bring newer and fresher viewpoints to 
the committee. Meetings are held at regular 
intervals, some weekly, some bi-monthly and 
others monthly. Meeting dates are regularly set 
and attendance at meetings insisted upon and 
records kept of such attendance. Minutes of the 
proceedings of all meetings and summaries 
of deliberations are maintained and copies 
sent to all members, as well as to the super- 
intendents and general manager. Each 
item of business as it is introduced is given 
a serial number and all business is followed 
by such numbers until concluded. The name 
of the suggestor is always attached to the 
item for which he is responsible, so that 
at the end of the year it is a simple mat- 
ter to summarize the contributions made 
by each member of the committee. Semi- 
annual reports, summarizing the work 
done, and covering in general the proceed- 
ings of the committee, are required to be 
made to the management. These are ac- 
knowledged directly to the committees, so 
that the latter know that their work is 
being followed closely by the management, 
and that the management is very much 
interested in the progress being made. In- 
cidentally, this date is valuable in connec- 
tion with personnel records of employes 
serving on committees and in emphasizing 
special abilities of many who otherwise 
might not be noticed. 


We have the usual arrangements re- 
garding suggestion boxes, and I suppose 
our experience is no different from other 
plants that have similar methods. We ob- 
tain a smaller number of suggestions from 
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this source and also a larger number of sug- 
gestions of an impractical nature. However, 
we think there is an advantage in having an 
agency of this kind open at all times to our 
employes, so that if at any time any employe 
feels he has a good idea that he would like 
to pass along to the company there is an easy 
means of taking care of it at the time when 
the employe feels the greatest amount of 
interest in the idea, and the greatest 
amount of stimulation relative to its pos- 
sible value. 

To supplement this we have a general cam- 
paign occasionally for which we work up a 
great deal of interest by exhibits, by advertis- 
ing, by meetings, bulletins, and otherwise. 

In the last general campaign, which was con- 
cluded over a year ago, we received over 2,000 
suggestions, of which about 22% were con- 
sidered valuable enough to be put into 
effect. 

We believe there is merit in each of the three 
plans used because each method makes a dif- 
ferent appeal to our employes. 


SUGGESTIONS 


which 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Plant [ayeut 


Watch the Bulletin Boards 





A typical suggestion box in use at the Crompton 
and Knowles Loom Works 
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Claim Prevention-Checking 


By W. F. PRICE 
Traffic Manager, J. B. Williams Company 


He was a red- 
headed, freckle- 
faced, cross-eyed, 


foster-son of Mr. In- 
dustrial Trafic Man- 
ager. When I found 
him in the kitchen 
eating with the 
packers, he showed 
every evidence of 
malnutrition and neg- 
lect. When anybody 
referred to him, 
which was not often, 
he was called “Claim 
Prevention.” 

I had been visiting 
Mr. Industrial Traf- 
fic Manager. He in- 
troduced me to his 
family. His eldest 
son, evidently the 
pride of the house- 
hold, was named 
“Rate Adjustment.” 
His charming daugh- 
ter, whom rumor 
claimed he had trained to be fast, was ‘‘Miss 
Service.”” Then there was a smart, shrewd, 
younger son, known as “Claim Collection.” 
These three children were the entire topic of 
conversation during the weekend. It was only 
at the last minute that he took me out in the 
kitchen with the shipping clerks and packers 
and it was there that I found the neglected 
foster son “Claim Prevention.” 

Every Industrial Trafic Manager has this 
foster son “Claim Prevention.” He deserves 
considerably more attention than he receives 
today. Given proper attention, this foster-son 
will not only prove interesting, but you will find 
he contains the same possibilities as the other 
members of the Industrial Traffic Manager’s 
family. 


company. 


Checkers 
Accuracy in this department depends largely 





The listless undernourished foster-son of 
Industrial Traffic Manager, if given a 
chance, will give worthy service to any 


upon the character of 
men doing the work 
and upon applying a 
checking system 
which is suitable for 
the character of 
goods moved. Speed 
is desirable, but, 
speed must be sec- 
ondary to accuracy. 
The best packer may 
not always make a 
good checker. The 
difference in human 
nature is a factor to 
be considered when 
choosing checkers. 
The most efficient 
and accurate checker 
that I have ever 
known was not an 
experienced _ packer 
and had only worked 
in a Shipping De- 
partment a short 
time. Yet, from the 
beginning, he proved 
to be reasonably fast and exceptionally accu- 
rate. The reason is simple. He was above the 
average in intelligence. Among a large number 
of packers he showed only one characteristic 
that the others did not possess. He would check 
every order and, if an error existed, he would 
bring it back. The fact that he caught an error 
seemed to afford him pleasure. This character- 
istic of his was applied to the best advantage 
by making him a checker. Generally speaking, 
any man in the Shipping Room, familiar with 
the stock, who is above the average in intelli- 
gence, reasonably fast and above the average 
in the matter of accuracy, will make a good 
checker. 


Outbound Checking 
The so-called “three-count” system of check- 


ing is used almost universally today. When 
using this system, the goods are supposed to 
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be counted by the party laying them out, 
counted by the checker and counted by the 
packer. This system is an excellent one and, 
though it has stood the test of time, it has 
certain weaknesses. 

The responsibility for error lies entirely with 
the checker. The stock man, knowing the 
checker is supposed to catch errors, is not as 
careful as he might be in counting. The packer, 
and I can say this from personal experience, 
very often doesn’t count at all. 

The system has other weaknesses. In the 
first place it may be too elaborate for some 
articles, while not sufficiently elaborate for 
others. A checking system suitable to a ship- 
per of monumental granite would not be suit- 
able to a shipper of notions. 

A checking system is installed to catch mis- 
takes. Where the possibility of errors is in- 
creased, the checking system must correspond- 
ingly be more accurate. The “three-count”’ sys- 
tem is a good one, but there is something ma- 
terially wrong with the universal application of 
this one system. Where the opportunity for 
errors is great and the “‘three-count” system of 
checking has not proved to be sufficiently accu- 
rate—such as in the shipment of a wide variety 
of notions—other precautionary measures will 
have to be taken. 

One instance came to my attention, where 
two checkers performed the same work, each 
one doing it separately. It worked out reason- 
ably satisfactorily. 

One of the weaknesses in checking is the fact 
that what the eye sees on the written order 
it has a tendency to see on the laid out order. 
In other words, if the written order reads “10 
gross” and there are ten boxes laid out with 
the word “gross” appearing on each box, the 
checker has a tendency to see “10 gross” and 
check. Now, as a matter of fact, the box may 
contain one half a gross, or may contain two 
gross. This error would be caught if the 
checker has not first read “10 gross” on the 
written order. When two checkers are used, 
the chances of catching this error double, but, 
the weakness of human nature to see in the 
laid-out order what the eye has just seen on 
the written order has not changed. 

Where the “‘three-count”’ system is not sufh- 
ciently accurate, increased accuracy can be ob- 
tained by using a “‘call-back” system of check- 
ing. One man counts and calls out the commod- 
ities on the laid-out order and another man 
checks what is called against the written order. 
The man actually counting the order. never sees 


the written order. He must count each com- 
modity in order to call it. 

Had this system been used instead of a 
double check by two separate individuals, it 
would have cost less because it could have been 
done more quickly and it would have proved 
even more accurate because it would have over- 
come that weakness in human nature which is 
an element in accurate checking. 

Where it is possible, checking should be 
done from the vehicle, bench or container from 
which the articles are packed. Where it is 
possible, avoid completely the re-handling of 
goods after they have been checked and before 
they have been packed. The most accurate sys- 
tem of checking in the world will not elim- 
inate errors which occur in the handling of 
goods between the time they are checked and 
packed. 


Checking Inbound Goods 


Unlike the checking on outbound goods, there 
is no standard system which is universally used 
in checking inbound goods. Usually the system 
used is adapted to fit the individual business 
requirements and the character of inbound 
goods. The man making horse-shoes uses one 
system which is adapted to his business and the 
man running a department store uses an en- 
tirely different system. 

The principles of checking previously out- 
lined are applicable. In some instances the bill 
of lading or the original invoice is furnished 
the checker who checks the goods against the 
documents. 

One system which is being used successfully 
is what is known as the “blind-check.’’ Here 
the party checking the goods has neither the 
bill of lading nor the invoice. He puts down 
on his pad exactly what is on the case, show- 
ing the name of the shipper and the marks. 
These marks and the name of shipper must 
correspond with similar information contained 
on the invoice. He then counts the commodities 
in the case and puts them down on his pad. 
The information contained on this record must 
be given immediately to another individual or 
department which checks against the invoice. 
The checking against the invoice must be sufh- 
ciently prompt to enable any errors to be 
caught before the goods get beyond the juris- 
diction of the checker. The so-called “‘blind- 
tally,” where it can be used, is usually ex- 
tremely accurate. However, it does necessitate 
inbound orders being so marked that the cases 
received can quickly and easily be identified 
with the invoice to cover the shipment. 
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The Suction Duct System 


By C. OAKLEY BARING 


N entirely new 
solution to the 
problem of pro- 
viding econom- 

ical temperature control 
in large, many-storied 
buildings is presented in 
the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Com- 
pany’s Suction Duct Sys- 
tem for Mean Tempera- 
ture Control. 

This method of ob- 
taining an accurate tem- 
perature control is based 
upon the principle of in- 
stalling a small suction duct, which draws a 
uniform amount of air from each floor by 
means of a suction fan. The blend of this air 
represents a mean temperature of all of the 
floors and is blown directly upon the thermo- 
stat which controls the heating medium, which 
may be an oil, gas, or coal fired boiler, or 
central station steam. 

In small buildings closely surrounded by 
others, a single suction duct will give very 
satisfactory control. 

In larger buildings having a diversity of 
exposures, the installation of suction ducts on 
at least two opposite exposures should be made, 
causing a zoning north and south, if possible. 
In this case, each duct through its own thermo- 
stat controls a motorized valve in the steam 
or hot water main supplying that particular 


systems 


“War on Waste” campaigns fre- 
quently overlook the enormous 
loss of money caused by im- 
proper regulation of heating 
in manufacturing 
plants, apartment houses and 
office buildings. This article tells 
of a system of heat control 
which is believed to be the most 
recent one introduced on the 
American market.—Ed. 





side of the building. In 
even larger buildings, 
ducts should be installed 
on four sides of the build- 
ing to insure perfect zon- 
ing. This fact is import- 
ant in obtaining econ- 
omy as there will be long 
periods when one or 
two sides of the building 
require heat due to high 
winds while the other 
sides may not require 
any. The sun is another 
factor which contributes 
largely to this diversity 
of heat requirement. 
The previous attempts to obtain adequate 
control of large buildings by the use of a single 
thermostat at some one location have not been 
satisfactory because of the varying conditions 
which may affect that particular location. One 
of the chief causes for these sudden variations 
is the opening of windows. If this takes place 
where a single thermostat location is used, the 
thermostat calls for heat at once and the tem- 
perature of the rest of the building is increased 
in proportion to the amount that the temper- 
ature is lowered at the thermostat location. 
This objectionable feature is eliminated where 
the suction duct system is installed because 
the air is drawn from all of the floors of the 
building, and the opening of a window on one 
floor only contributes a small percentage of 





A typical apartment building controlled by the 
Suction-Duct System 
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Above view shan the detail of an inlet port 
installed in a building, which had been built 
before the installation of the duct system. In 
such cases the duct can usually be installed 
through a vertical line of closets. With new 
construction the duct is run in the walls so 


that nothing appears except the inconspicuous 
inlet port. 


This very inconspicuous plate and mushroom 
cap can be furnished in any type of metallic 
finish or any desired color to harmonize with 
the interior decorations. These inlet ports are 
so constructed that there is no appreciable 
sound from the intaking of air, and the trans- 
mission of any sound from one floor to the 
next is prevented. 


cooler air to the total. For example, 
the case of a ten story building, if a win- 
dow on one floor is opened and the tem- 
perature in that particular room_ is 
dropped, let us say, five degrees while 
airing out the room, the effect on the 
total air being taken out by the suction 
duct from all of the ten floors is only 
one-half of one degree which is not sufh- 
cient to affect the accuracy of the control. 
Various methods have been attempted 





ful owing to the fact that the temperature in 
any part of a building is the result of sun 
and wind as well as prevailing outside temper- 
ature. An actual maintained inside temperature 
is what is desired and a. true mean of these 
inside temperatures is what is secured by the 
suction duct systems. 

Suitable thermostatic equipment is available 
to provide for automatic set-back of the build- 
ing temperature at night or after office hours, 
and an automatic advance of temperature in 
the morning at a time which will insure the 
building being at the desired temperature when 
occupancy will be resumed. 

This variable program may be operated by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Type 77 or 7710 seven 
jeweled eight day clock thermostat. 

Actual savings in fuel or steam consumption 
in buildings which have been equipped with 
these suction duct systems range from twenty- 
five percent to as high as fifty-five percent while 
maintaining a constant temperature within very 
close limits. 

In the case of new construction, the duct is 
installed in a partition or wall. All that ap- 
pears in the rooms is a small flush plate as 
shown in the photograph on this page. 

In old buildings the duct may be installed 
in a vertical line of closets, with the 114” in- 
lets brought through the partition so that the 
air drawn in will be taken from a living room 
or main office space on the particular exposure 
desired. 

In some cases the duct can be installed in 
an elevator well, the inlets extending to ad- 
joining rooms. 

Where elaborate interior decoration and con- 
struction prevents the installation of inside 
ducts the installation may be made on the out- 
side of the building following an air shaft 
or the rear of the building on an alley- 
way. With adequate covering and the 
high velocity of the air in the duct the 
accuracy is not affected. In such a case 
the 11%” inlets are brought into the 
desired rooms through the _ outside 
walls. 

In buildings which are not occupied on 
Sundays or holidays a “‘Week-end Shut- 
off” attachment to the eight day clock 
thermostat can be provided which will 
prevent the automatic advance of the 
temperature on Sunday mornings and 


; ; Motorized : , 
to control the heating medium in accord- yatye for holidays, whereby a very considerable 
ance with the prevailing outdoor temper- gteam Flow fuel economy will be effected. The low, 
ature. These are only partially success- Control (Continued on page 32) 
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The Lure of Forests and Parks 
In Litchfield County 


By I. E. MANCHESTER 


IMULTANEOUSLY, 

with the development 

of its present systems 

of highways, the State 
of Connecticut is developing 
a wonderful system of state 
parks and forests where its 
citizens may picnic or camp 
for a day or longer under 
the most favorable condi- 
tions and without fear of 
trespassing. 

Twenty-five years ago it 
might have seemed rather 
out of place for the state to 
have developed parks in the 
rural sections with the idea 
that any considerable num- 
ber of people would be priv- 
ileged to enjoy them. At that 
time because of the slow 
modes of transportation 
Kent Falls was about as far 
away from the People’s For- 
est in Barkhamsted as Old 
Orchard Beach and Niagara 
Falls are today. It would 
have taken two or three days 
of tiresome monotonous 
driving without the end satisfying the means. 

The State Park and Forest Commission in 
their recent report show that over 110,000 
people visited Kent Falls in two seasons with 
the number increasing tremendously each year. 
Farmers from all parts of Litchfield County 
now hold their annual picnics at the State Park 
on the shore of Lake Waramaug. Litchfield 
County, because of its many mountains and 
lakes is taking the lead in the number of its 
state parks and forests. Perhaps another rea- 
son for the large number of parks and forests 
now existing in the County is that many of 
its citizens have contributed numerous desirable 
sites for public use which are being added to 
constantly from year to year. 

Litchfield County now has twenty-two state 





Courtesy State Forestry Dept. 
A winter scene in Tunxis Forest, is 
Litchfield County, Connecticut 


parks and forests, most of 
which are easily accessible 
from improved highways. 
Many of them, however, are 
scarcely known by local 
townsmen but are gradually 
being developed and adver- 
tised so that they are sought 
out each year by thousands 
of people from all parts of 
the country. There is nothing 
more delightful than to get 
away from the office or shop 
after a week of dull routine 
and to discover one of these 
out-of-the-way camping 
places, where you may either 
prepare your own meals or 
visit one of the many nearby 
summer hotels when hunger 
calls. 

Beside this vast park and 
forest development, a system 
of trails is now being con- 
structed in Connecticut which 
destined to popularize 
hiking as an outdoor sport. 
Each year an_ increasing 
number of hikers can be seen 
trekking through the back-woods, up byways, 
over rocky ledges, through ravines and the open 
wooded trail for the sheer physical exercise 
and the closer contacts with nature and wild 
life. The formation of hiking clubs has un- 
doubtedly contributed materially to the popu- 
larity of this outdoor sport. 

The Appalachian trail system which will ul- 
timately extend for 2500 miles, from Mt. Kat- 
ahdin in Maine to Georgia, crosses the range of 
hills and mountains in Litchfield County. The 
state systems of trails leading through the Mat- 
tatuck and Mohawk Forests and through the 
People’s and Tunxis Forests will tie in with 
this extended trail traversing a dozen states. 
To spend a day or a week following these 
trails along mountain ridges through deep for- 
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Roads Leading to Pinehurst Lakes 


ests and beside trout brooks, perhaps camping 
for the night in some favorite spot, is a refresh- 
ing experience that thousands of people have 
yet to enjoy. 

Kent Falls State Park is in the northern part 
of the town of Kent on the federal highway, 
Route 7, and to reach it one experiences one 
of the most beautiful drives in the states of 
New England. The river which forms the falls 
comes tumbling down out of the mountains in 
a series of beautiful cascades which cannot fail 
to hold a fascination for the visitor. The state 
owns 247 acres at this point and has a pavilion 
near the falls for the use of the public. 


West of Kent Falls and reached by the road 
leading out of the town of Kent is Macedonia 
State Park, which covers 1742 acres. Both of 
these parks are gifts of the White Memorial 
Foundation. 

North of Kent Falls on the federal highway 
are the Housatonic Meadows offering a quar- 
ter of a mile of river frontage in the town of 
Sharon. A little farther north is the Housatonic 
State Park, the largest in the state, covering 
6400 acres and taking in most of the wild ro- 
mantic region known as the Cornwall Canyon. 

As I have told of the beauties of Lake War- 
amaug and Mt. Bushnell State Park in previous 
articles, I shall pass on to the Mt. Tom State 
Park and Mt. Tom Pond located four miles 
from Lake Waramaug near the Litchfield 
Road. The mountain has an elevation of 1325 
feet and is 125 feet higher than Mt. Tom in 
Massachusetts. In 1921 the State erected the 
Senff Tower in memory of Charles H. Senff 


(Continued on page 32) 


The Pinehurst Lakes Country Club 
West Hartland, Conn. 


Limited Membership 
Fishing . 


Game ° 


Sports 


A Club open all the year. Steward in attendance. 
Situated 1200 feet above sea level—3600 acres of 
beautiful woodland with 3 lakes and 10 miles of 
trout streams. Bungalows of the Maine log cabin 
type being erected. A marvelous spot for those who 
love such surroundings. Bring your family up. It 
requires a visit to be convinced. Spend a day, and 
plan to do “just that” soon. 


“The most unique Club in the East” 
For further information call or write 


C. E. LYON 
36 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn. 





MR. MARTINI, WHO IN THE PAST SIXTEEN YEARS, HAS SERVED YOU ALL 
WITH THE BEST FOOD WILL BE ONLY TOO GLAD TO BE OF SERVICE TO YOU 
OR YOUR FAMILY, AT ANY TIME, AT HIS EXCLUSIVE AND HOMELIKE 


HOTEL MARTINI 


Norfolk, Connecticut 


Excellent Golf Course 


Telephone—Norfolk 100 
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Courtesy of Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., Engineers and Architects. 


The Bullard Machine Company Plant in Bridgeport 





The Bridgeport Man- 
ufacturers Association 
held their annual out- 
tine: i ene, cee, 
at the Hemlock Grove along the Black Rock 
turnpike. Manufacturers forgot for a time all 
business rivalry as they concerned themselves 
with the hazards of the flip flop golf course; 
tested their eyes at the rifle ranges, and their 
gauge of distance at the competitive game of 
quoits. 

E. Kent Hubbard, president of the State 
Association, told of the importance of the 
Bridgeport manufacturing center in maintain- 
ing the industrial leadership of the state. He 
also paid high tribute to Senator Bingham for 
his efforts in the Senate in behalf of Connecti- 
cut industry. 

Senator Bingham, in a few brief remarks, re- 
gretted his inability to do more during the past 


Bridgeport 
Manufacturers Hold 
Annual Outing 


‘INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 





twelve months for the benefit of industry in 
Connecticut. 

Music was furnished by the Harvey Hubbell 
Band and by the Manufacturers Chorus. The 
committee in charge of the affair was composed 
of Sydney Becker, Chairman; Harry Curtis, 
A. V. Bodine, Max Ams, and James Mc- 


Intosh. 


Rentschler Made Head Frederick B. Rent- 


f Ch Voucht schler, president of 
- nae the Pratt & Whitney 


Aircraft Company and president of the United 
Aircraft & Transport Company, was_re- 
cently elected president of the Chance Vought 
Company to succeed Chance M. Vought who 
died on July 25. 

Mr. Rentschler’s experience in engine de- 
sign and manufacturing dates back to 1909, 
the year of his graduation from Princeton Uni- 


> 
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versity, when he entered the employ of the 
Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Company and the 
Hamilton Foundry and Machine Company, 
who were then engaged in the design and man- 
ufacture of stationary and marine power plants. 

During the war, Mr. Rentschler was com- 
missioned in the air service and was assigned 
to aircraft engine production, and later placed 
in charge of that activity for the New York 
district. In 1919 after 
leaving the service he or- 
ganized the Wright 
Aeronautical Corpora- 
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courses will be made. Later on in September, 
letters will be sent to 1000 businessmen and 
firms, pointing out the desire of the Board of 
Education to give students the type of training 
which will enable them to fit into the business 
life of Hartford. The Board hopes to determine 
from this survey whether eliminations will be 
made from the present curriculum, and what 
additional courses shall be added. This study 

has been organized 


through the central com- 
{ LAST MINUTE amNY AY po composed of Su- 


perintendent Fred _ D. 


tion where he served as 
the first vice-president 
and general manager, 
and later president, until 
he severed his connection 
in 1924. 

In 1925 he organized 
the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Company which 
now builds 60% of the 
aeroplane engines manu- 
factured in this country, 
and holds more world 
records for performance 
of their products—Wasp 


Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany offering new $5,000,000 block of stock 
to stockholders prior to October Ist. 


The Atwood Machine Company suspended 
operations in their Willimantic plant on 
September lst. Work to be carried on at 
main plant in Stonington. 


& 


The Globe Vacuum Bottle Co. has just 
been organized in New Britain, Conn., to 
manufacture a lower priced line of in- 


Wish, Jr.; Director of 
Research Amos C. Hoyt, 
and Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance Law- 
rence W. Wheelock. The 
Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce is also co-op- 
erating in this program. 


Management Changes 


in Wauregan Company 


Charles M. Robinson, 


agent for the Wauregan 


and Hornet Engines— sulated containers. 
than any other aeroplane 
engine manufacturer in 


the world. 


Hartford Battery sues Hood Rubber Co. 
for $100,000, claiming defective battery 
cases caused bankruptcy. 


Board of Education 
to Seek Data from 
Manufacturers 


In order to determine what subjects should be 
offered in the commercial curriculum in the 
Hartford high schools, the Hartford Board of 
Education will undertake to collect data from 
manufacturers and businessmen on the occupa- 
tional demands on business education. The sur- 
vey will be made between September | and No- 
vember 15. A thorough study of occupations, 
actual and potential, of former high school pu- 
pils who have graduated from commercial 


ir 


ena SAMUEL M. GREEN CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Newark, N. J. 


CHAS. H. MOORES CO. 


Company for the past 
seven years and previous 


A to that, superintendent 


for five years, resigned 
his position which be- 
came effective on Aug- 
ust 1. He has been suc- 
ceeded by John F. Gard- 
ner, Jr., Agent of the 
Quinebaug Company, 
who will now manage both mills. 


In the belief that the 
substitution of a mate- 
nom: Sey lareet number 
of shares for the present par value common 
stock will effect a much wider distribution, ard 
strengthen the interest of all stockholders, the 
Board of Directors and stockholders voted on 
August 12 to amend the certificate of incorpo- 


Terry Turbine 
Increases Capital 


FLETCHER-THOMPSON, INC. 


ASSOCIATES 


STANTON & HODGDON 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 


ENGINEERS—ARCHITECTS 
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ration to permit of such 
an increase. This amend- 
ment will permit the au- 
thorized capital stock to 
be raised from 4,000 
shares of common stock 
of $100 par value each 
to 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock without par 
value. The amendment 
will also change the pres- 
ent 4,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock with a par 
value of $100 each to 
5,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of $100 par. 


. What is tare? 


















Slee charges? 
Specialties Boost Profit . 


of American Chain 


Successful merchandising a 
of several new specialty 

products is said to account for almost 14% 
increase in the earnings of the American Chain 
Company in the past six months over the earn- 
ings for the first half of 1929. Earnings of $1,- 
185,215 for the first six months of this year 
have been exceeded only by the six months 
period in 1923 when weather conditions caused 
an unprecedented sale of tire chain. 


The following Hart- 
ford plants were 
closed for annual sum- 
manne: het PRORtens iri 
the month of August: Colt Patent Firearms 
Mfg. Company, the New Departure Company 
at Elmwood, Pratt & Whitney Company, Un- 
derwood-Elliott Fisher Company, and Royal 
Typewriter Company. 


Hartford Plants 
Close for Vacations 
in August 


Weber, Wagner & 
Benson, Inc., have re- 
tome: Oe Oe. tee ie 
nouncement that both lines now featured under 
the name and trademark of the Acme Sterling 


To Feature Acme 
Sterling Lines 


CONSULTING 
DFSIGNING 







Brain Taxers 


2. Does the New Haven Railroad control 
all rail lines in Connecticut? 


3. What is a Distance Tariff? 
4. What is the Free List? 


5. What is an I. & S. Docket of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission? 


6. What is a Letter of Hypothecation? 


7. If both the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor are absent from the state who 
assumes the duties of Governor? 


8. What charges does a C. I. F. Export 
Quotation include? (b) To what point 
in its journey will a C. I. F. shipment 
go without the payment of further 


See Answers on Page 22 





WESTCOTT & MAPES 
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Corporation, Meriden, 
Conn., will be sold 
through them. 


Durham Manufacturing 
Company Develops 
New Products 


The Durham Manufac- 
turing Company of Dur- 
ham, Connecticut, man- 
ufacturers of first-aid 
kits, fishing tackle boxes, 
safe deposit boxes and 
automotive supply cabi- 
nets have recently added 
an assortment of larger 
metal cabinets. 

During the past two 
years, according to Mr. 
F. E. Korn, secretary 
and sales manager, the 
company has developed a sizeable business with 
the automotive small parts manufacturers and 
jobbers. The company has manufactured first- 
aid kits for many of the most prominent con- 
cerns in the country. They also furnished the 
first-aid cabinet used by Admiral Byrd in his re- 
cent expedition to the South Pole. 


The Shelton Tubular 
Rivet Company was 
recently organized by 
iC’, Ge Be 2 eee 
Company to manufacture tubular, split and 
solid rivets. This progressive step was made in 
view of the lessening demand for tacks, and 
the increased demand for rivets in the auto- 
mobile accessory jobber trade. It is understood 
that larger quarters will be made available to 
the newly organized company in the near fu- 
ture. 


Shelton Tack 
Develops New 
Product 


The Hartford Electric 
Light Company have 
recently installed a 
giant boiler in their 


Hartford Electric 
Light Installs New 
Equipment 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


INCORPORATED 


SUPERVISING 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


139 Orange St. 
Phone 3-1330 


POWER PLANTS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Chanin Building 
Phone Lexington 7791 
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new addition to the South 
Meadow Power Station 
plant in Hartford. The 
building is approximately 
65 ft. square by 100 ft. in 
height, and is almost en- 
tirely occupied by the new 
Babcock & Wilcox Stirling 
type boiler, which is said to 
operate at 400 pounds gauge 
pressure while evaporating 
450,000 pounds of steam 
per hour. The size of this 
boiler can scarcely be appre- 
ciated until it is realized that 
it will operate the new 40,- 
000 kilowatt turbine and 
still have surplus steam, or 
that it more than equals the 
four big boilers now in use 
at South Meadow. 


The boiler will be fired 
with pulverized coal using 
four pulverizers and eight 
burners, and when steaming 
to capacity will burn 22 to 
24 tons of coal per hour. 
The boiler offers an interest- 
ing example of the increase 
in boiler efficiency since the 
present four boilers used at 
South Meadow have twice 
the combined capacity of the 
new installation, yet have 
10% less steaming capacity. 

The addition is being 
erected under the personal 
supervision of T. H. Soren, 
vice-president of the engi- 
neering division of Stone & 


Webster. 


Edward E. Dickinson 


Dies at Hospital 
the 


Edward E. Dickinson, 
71, of Essex, one of Olive Lodge of Masons, the Essex Board of 
most prominent Trade, and a director of the Essex National 





Interior of New York Central Coach showing shades made by 
Cheney Brothers 


on July 30 after a recent short illness at a pri- 
vate hospital in Boston. 
Mr. Dickinson was a member of the Mt. 


manufacturers of witch hazel in the world, died and Essex Savings Bank. Mr. Dickinson em- 


Structural Engineering 
Heating & Ventilation 
Surveys & Appraisals 


Sanitary Engineering 
Power Plants 
Estimates & Reports 


Telephone 2-9607 


Mylchreest & Reynolds 


Consulting Engineers & Architects 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT DESIGN & SUPERVISION 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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ployed about 50 persons 
in his office and factory, 
and shipped his witch 
hazel products to all 
parts of the world. 


Cheney Fabric Used 
on New York Central 
Trains 


Recognizing the import- 
ance of modern decora- 
tion, the New York Cen- 
tral Lines have selected 
for the window curtains 
of the new type diners a 
Cheney modern damask. 
The design chosen, which 
is illustrated by the 
photograph on page 21, 
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Answers to Questions 


. An allowance in weight or quantity on 


account of cask, bag, covering or for- 
eign matter. 


. No. C. V. is controlled by the Can- 


adian National; B. & A. by the N. Y. 
Central. 


. A tariff containing a mileage or a dis- 


tance scale of rates. 


. A list of articles exempt from customs 


duty. 


. The investigation and suspension 


docket. 


. That which is furnished by a shipper 


with shipping documents, formally giv- 
ing a bank a lien on goods in return 
for money advanced on them. 


. The President pro-tem of the Senate. 
. (a) Cost (F. A. S. port of embarka- 


tion) plus marine insurance, plus ocean 
freight. 


(b) Aboard steamer in foreign port of 


September, 

Other favorable indi- 
cations are that the 
Standard Safety Razor 
Company, because of a 
recent influx of orders 
may place a night shift. 
The Rabhor Bathrobe 
Company have been con- 
tinually active; The 
Meyers Company, man- 
ufacturers of leather 
goods are working to 
capacity; The Mayehoff 
Company, makers of fine 
dresses, and Corsetry 
Inc., have brought 
branches from _ other 
cities to Norwalk during 
recent months. 





is the famous fountain 
motif inspired by the 
Paris Exposition of Dec- 
orative Arts. 

The curtain fabric in henna and green was 
made up specially to harmonize with the dec- 
orations of the car whose walls are in two 
shades of green while the modernistic trimming 
around the windows and at the top of the walls 
is in bronze and black. 


destination. 


With an announce- 
ment on July 30 that 
_—_—_Cstthee: Brooklyn plant of 
the Segal Lock Company would remove to Nor- 
walk, and the recent action of Crofut & Knapp 
in calling their employes back to work in the 
midst of their annual summer vacation, the out- 
look in Norwalk has become decidedly opti- 
mistic. These two prosperous indications 
coupled by a continuance of overtime work at 
the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company have 
made considerable inroads into the figure of 
813 jobless in Norwalk, and have placed the 
city in an enviable position among the cities 
of Connecticut and the nation. 


Norwalk Optimistic 
Over Local Business 


THE MINOTTE E 





Munheim Made Sales 
Manager of Frank H. 
Lee Company 


Sidney K. Munheim, representative of the 
Frank H. Lee Company of Danbury, for the 
past five years, in the New York metropolitan 
district and in the larger cities of the Middle 
West, has been recently appointed sales man- 
ager of the Company. It is understood that he 
will cover his regular territory and will also 
assist Mr. Fred Kelly in styling the Lee hats 
in addition to his duties as sales manager. 


Vacation plans, now in 
use by several thou- 
sand concerns in the 
Hite: weed Gates, are 
completely outlined in a recent publication of 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, under the title 
of “Vacations for Industrial Workers.” The 
introduction of this booklet says that accord- 
ing to a recent study of 6,163 industrial plants 
employing 2,500,000 people, made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 157 estab- 


Vacation Plans 
Outlined in 
Metropolitan Booklet 


CHATFIELD CO. 


— NEW HAVEN — 


WRAPPING PAPER and TWINE MERCHANTS 


We carry a stock as complete as can be found in New England » | 
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lishments give vacations with pay. A marked 
tendency toward vacations with pay in recent 
years, the booklet states, has been brought 
about because of improvements in productive 
processes, and the increased productivity of 
labor. The booklet, designed to assist manufac- 
turers in laying out vacation plans, gives a com- 
plete summary of each plan, and will be distrib- 
uted free of charge by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 


Louis R. Spencer of 
Hartford has recently 
nme mvented 2 new type of 
aeroplane motor which achieves half-speed 
propeller revolutions without using the added 
unit of reduction gears. The engine was built 
by the Spencer-Turnbull Company of 278 
Main Street, Hartford, and shop tests of 3,000 
revolutions per minute have been made by the 
use of an out-of-doors exhaust and muffler. The 
engine is an air-cooled, fixed horizontal H. type 
with four cylinders, although the same principle 
may be applied to eight or sixteen cylinder 
powered plane. Harry R. Williams, Hartford 
attorney, is handling the legal details of the 
project. 


New Aeroplane Motor 


“PROFITS WITHOUT ORDERS” 


Insurance covers loss from a fire and you in- 
sure, but only tailor-made heat control can curb 
steam losses caused by overheating. 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company's 
new Suction Duct Control System for factories and 
large buildings will materially cut your overhead fuel 
cost. 


A test run on one of these systems operating on 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company's building 
at 19 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., heated by 
central steam showed a percentage of saving of 
56.7%. 


Our Engineering Department is at your disposal. 
Consult us without obligation. 


Minneapolis -Honeywell Sales Inc. 


Connecticut Distributors for the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Established 1885 


410 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. 


255 Bedford St., 30 Whitney Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 








Irrigation schemes seen as start of new era 
in India’s agriculture which will result in in- 
creasing market for United States farm equip- 
ment. 

WwW 


Road telephones for stranded tourists are 
to be placed along the main roads in South 
Africa according to Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner, Edward B. Lawson. 

WwW 

The Russian merchant marine has shown a 
noticeable increase during the past four years 
and contemplates launching at least 200,000 
tons of new ships between 1930-1933. 

WwW 

Mexico now produces window glass on a 
large scale at Monterey. According to the man- 
agement the plant produces an average pro- 
duction of six carloads of window glass and 
bottles per day. The glass-making industry is 
now said to take rank with other major in- 
dustries of Mexico. 

WwW 

Education in Czecho Slovakia has been mate- 
rially assisted by a law passed in 1924 which 
compels the establishment of a public library in 
every city and town. 

WwW 


Consumption of electricity in Great Britain 
has increased from 3,121,000 kilowatt hours 
in 1921-22 to 7,800,000 kilowatt hours in 
1928-29 according to the annual report issued 
by the Electricity Commission and transmitted 
to a representative of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce at London. 

WwW 

Danish industry and trade has remained rel- 
atively satisfactory throughout the second quar- 
ter of 1930, showing an appreciably lower un- 
employment figure than for the past several 
years. 

i 

Japan’s commercial activity in the Philip- 
pines was furthered by an exhibition of man- 
ufactured goods during July. 
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The Hartford hearing 
on the application of 
at: Ae he) ae 
H. R. R. for permission to continue operation 
of its Sound Lines Steamers opened in the Su- 
preme Court Room in the State Library on 
Monday, July 28, before Examiner John How- 
ell. 

Hearings had been held previously in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

The first two days of the Hartford hearings 
were taken up by the testimony of shippers and 
representativ es of various organizations in Con- 
necticut. E. Kent Hubbard, President: of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut was 
the first witness called to the stand by John 
J. Hickey, Chief Counsel and C. L. Eyanson, 
Assistant Counsel of the State Sounds Lines 
Committee. Mr. Hubbard’s testimony gave a 
detailed account of the development of the 
transportation system in New England and the 
part played in that development by the steam- 
ship lines. He presented ten reasons why the 
present control of the Sound Lines should be 
kept in the hands of the New Haven Rail- 
road. One of the main points presented by Mr. 
Hubbard was the fact that divorcement of the 
Sound Lines from the New Haven Railroad 
would add materially to the congestion of ter- 
minal facilities at New York Harbor and very 
soon, he predicted, would bring about a crisis 
in that respect. 

W. F. Price, Chairman of the State Sound 
Lines Committee, presented a large amount 
of testimony dealing with the advantages 
reaped by Connecticut shippers because of the 


Sound Lines Hearings 
Completed 


Export Cargo 
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September, 
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complete and dependable lighterage service of- 
fered by the lines under the control of the 
New Haven Railroad, which, in his belief were 
far superior to that offered by independent 
lines. He also gave several reasons why an in- 
dependent line, operating in the Connecticut 
River, could not be expected to give the same 
trucking service during the closed periods of 
navigation as the Hartford Line was giving 
by the use of the New England Steamship Com- 
pany’s fleet of trucks. 

Others who presented testimony in favor 
of the retention of the Sound Lines by the New 
Haven were: W. H. Corbin, Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce; R. W. Poteet, New Britain 
Chamber of Commerce; C. C. Elwell, Public 
Utilities Commissioner; W. H. Pease, Manu- 
facturers Association of Bridgeport; J. F. At- 
water, Hartford County Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Leonard S. Clark, Greenwich Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Waldo Clark, State Dock 
Commission; N. B. Chabot, Middletown Cham- 
ber of Commerce; C. G. Phillips, New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce; A. D. Spang, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company; P. W. 
Brown, Waterbury Chamber of Commerce; 
FE. C. Doebener, Wilcox, Crittenden & Com- 
pany; F. L. Fountain, Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Company; P. J. Gaffney, Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany; S. J. Henaghan, Bridgeport Hardware 
Manufacturing Company; H. H. Hoyt, Whit- 
ney Manufacturing Company; R. W. Miller, 
Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce; H. C. 
Topp, Arrow-Hart and Hegeman Electric 
Company; W. R. Cortney, G. Fox & Company; 
and N. W. Ford, Connecticut Manufacturers 
Association. 
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How the Sound Lines Case Looks in Black and White 


Many Connecticut witnesses stressed the 
value of a coordinated overnight service to and 
from New York and the advantageous loca- 
tion of the New England Steamship Com- 
pany’s piers, pointing out that neither of these 
advantages could be assured if the lines were 
operated independently. 

During the last three days of the hearing 
the New Haven Railroad occupied the greater 
part of the time by presenting additional in- 
formation relative to the operation of the 
motor trucks and buses by the New England 
Transportation Company, a subsidiary of the 
New Tinees Road. Large maps, exhibited by 
New Haven witnesses, showed the principal 
lines on which passenger train service had been 
replaced by motor bus service and also showed 
the points from and to which motor trucks 


operate in place of freight trains. The New 
Haven officials pointed out that through the 
operation of buses and motor trucks, it is pos- 
sible to expedite service to a greater degree. 
Correspondence introduced into the record, 
at previous hearings, by the Colonial Naviga- 
tion Company would seem to indicate that the 
New Haven has attempted to prevent compe- 
tition by the Colonial Line. It was this time in- 
troduced voluntarily through the placing of 
Charles R. Capps, Ist Vice President of the 
Seaboard Air Line Company, on the stand as 
a witness. Mr. Capps discussed very freely all 
the correspondence which had passed between 
himself and the officials of that New Haven 
Railroad, leaving the impression that little, if 
any, damaging testimony was brought out 
against the New Haven through the introduc- 
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tion of these letters into the hearing record. 

The hearing closed on Friday evening, Aug- 
ust Ist with the understanding that all parties 
in the case would be given until October Ist 
to file briefs. Opinions gathered from many 
sources indicate that the Commission now has 
sufficient grounds, in the light of the Trans- 
portation Act, to enable it to grant permission 
for a continuance of the present Sound Lines 
service by the New Haven Railroad 


On July 15, Commis- 
sioner Porter of the 
eons seers . Lommmercce 
Commission, handed down the following sup- 
plemental report. 


Bills of Lading 
Ruling 


“Our attention has been directed to the practice in- 
dulged in by many shippers of carbonizing the backs of 
bills of lading for the purpose of making inter-ofice mem- 
oranda, receipts, etc. In order to accomplish this purpose 
the terms and conditions of the bills of lading have been 
rearranged and reduced in size to such an extent as to 
require the use of a magnifying glass to read them. In 
other instances the “original” bill of lading is a carbon 
copy. Such radical departures from the forms of the bills 
of lading in general use are disapproved by us, and the 
use of such bills is not a compliance with the act. The 
carriers should reject all such bills of lading when ten- 
dered. Nothing should be done to interfere with the legi- 
bility of the terms and conditions of the contract of 
carriage or the continuity of arrangement thereof, or to 
vary any of the terms and conditions of the regular bills 
of lading. No order is necessary.” 


According to this ruling all shippers will be 
required to use original bills of lading. 


Following the retire- 
ment of George M. 
Wood, F. P. Kinney, 
mala: We Ce ss: Ree one 
been in the service of the New Haven Road, 
has just been promoted from General Freight 
Agent to Freight Trafhc Manager or head of 
the Department in which he started as a clerk. 

W. J. Landon, who has served the New 
Haven for 27 years has been made General 
F reight Agent to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Kinney’s promotion. 


New Haven Promotes 
Two Long Service 
Employes 


The New Haven Rail- 
road will furnish spe- 
cial train and_ boat 
service in cooperation 
ee ee 
the New England Steamship Company during 
the International Yacht Races = _ held off 
Newport on September 13, 15, 18, 19 
and 20. The fare from edie is $8. 50 and 
from Newport $8.00 which includes round trip 


New Haven to 
Furnish Special 
Service for Boat 
Races 


fare on train and boat. Meals and stateroom 
may be secured at extra cost on the sight-seeing 
steamer which leaves Long Wharf, Newport, 
at 9:00 a. m. each morning to follow the yachts 
through the entire course. An all expense boat 
cruise from New York via the Fall River Line, 
it is understood, will also be featured for 
$30.00. It was reported at the time of going 
to press that special trains will be arranged 
from Hartford and possibly from other Con- 
necticut cities. 


The efforts of this As- 
sociation in coopera- 
tion with other indus- 
imme bao commertial 
organizations in the United States, for the past 
two years, has brought about the restoration 
of parcel post service to Cuba to become ef- 
fective on September 


Parcel Post 
Agreement Resumed 
with Cuba 


Parcels of merchandise exceeding 8 ounces 
and not in excess of 22 pounds as are admitted 
in the domestic mails may be sent by parcel 
post with the exception of certain articles of 
luxury and high value including cigarette 
holders and cases, vanity cases, watches, etc., 
which may be sent registered in the letter mails. 
Dimensions may not exceed 4 feet in length, 
and parcels of 42 inches and not over 44 inches 
in length are restricted to 24 inches in girth; 
those over 44 but not over 46 inches in length, 
to 20 inches in girth; and those over 46 inches 
in length to 16 inches in girth. All parcels must 
be sealed with wax, adhesive tape or in some 
other accepted manner. 


CBUYER 
CONSIDERATION 


for your line in the 
overseas markets 


through the medium that 
affords merchants abroad a 
compact digest of new de- 
velopments, new ideas, new 
systems and _ profit-making 
suggestions. 





An export journal, now in 
its 53rd year, that has built 
up a powerful and valuable 
buying confidence in_ the 
world markets. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


370 Seventh Ave., New York 


Four editions: _ Eng 
lish, Spanish, French 
and Portuguese. 


53 State St., Boston 
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Hurdling the Customs Barriers 
on Foreign Mailings 
By ROBERTA P. WAKEFIELD 


Senior Research Assistant, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 


PART I—Concluded. 


N the first installment of this article which appeared 

in the August issue of Connecticut Industry, Miss 

Wakefield has pointed out many reasons why it is 
so important for an exporter to “know the ropes” 
for getting his advertisements and catalogs into the 
hands of his customers or prospects abroad without 
any inconvenience or expense to them. The introduc- 
tion was followed by an outline of the proper pro- 
cedure in the following countries: Austria, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary and Italy. This second and 
final installment outlines the procedure to follow in 
the remaining countries of Europe. 


Irish Free State, United Kingdom 
Printed advertising matter is free of all 
duties in the Irish Free State, the United King- 
dom and the Netherlands. There are, there- 
fore, no customs problems to be solved in for- 
warding packages to these areas. 


Norway 


All catalogues and price lists except those 
bound and printed in Norwegian are free of 
duty in Norway. Lithographs and similar prints 
are dutiable unless sent in small quantities by 
mail as “Prints,” at the rate of 0.90 crown 
per kilo (11 cents per pound) when of only 
one color and at 3 crowns per kilo (36 cents 
per pound) when of more than one color. Bulk 
shipments of dutiable advertising matter may 
be sent equally well by parcel post, freight or 
express in so far as customs charges and formal- 
ities are concerned. 


Poland and Danzig 


The authorities of Poland and Danzig admit 
free of duty foreign catalogues, price lists and 
circular letters whether of one or more colors, 
sent by mail or in packages with other goods 
when not in excess of five to each customer. 
Other advertising matter is dutiable according 
to number of colors used in printing, being 2.60 
zloty per kilo (about 13.24 cents per pound) 
when a single color or 7.80 zloty per kilo 
(about 39.7 cents per pound) in more than 
one color. If bound there is an additional duty 
to cover the binding value. Parcel post pack- 
ages are at no disadvantage in the customs 
in relation to freight or express shipments. 


Portugal and Spain 


Although neithr Portugal nor Spain makes 
any provision for duty free admission of ad- 
vertising matter, it is probable that single 
copies of not too bulky catalogues and very 
small quantities of other advertising matter 
sent as “Prints” through the mails, would not 
be held for duty. The duties in Portugal vary 
from about % cent to about 60 cents per kilo 
of 2.2 pounds with an additional 3 per cent of 
the value of the parcel. In Spain, catalogues 
in Spanish are subject to a duty of gold pesetas 
per kilo, about 18 cents per pound, and on 
those in other languages, a very nominal duty 
is exacted. On other printed or lithographed 
material the duty is about the same as on cata- 
logues in the Spanish language (from 1.8 to 
2.50 gold pesetas per kilo). Advertising mat- 
ter sent by parcel post is at no disadvantage 
as compared with shipments by freight or ex- 
press. 
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Sweden 


In Sweden all advertising matter in a for- 
eign language is free of duty. If printed in 
the Swedish language it is subject to a duty 
of 0.75 crown per kilo (9 cents per pound). 
Sweden prohibits advertising matter to be in- 
cluded with prepared medicines when such mat- 
ter makes extravagant claims regarding the 
product. Bulk shipments of advertising matter 
may be sent by parcel post, freight, or express 
according to the convenience of the shipper and 
consignee. 


Switzerland 


Advertising matter is dutiable in Switzer- 
land if the package weighs over 17.637 ounces 
(500 grams) or if the duty on the parcels is 
not more than 0.10 Swiss franc. The duty reg- 
ularly applying on catalogues and price lists 
and advertising pamphlets is 1.50 or 1.80 francs 
per kilo (about 13.1 cents or about 15.7 cents 
per pound) depending upon whether bound or 
unbound, and on lithographed matters from 
.09 franc to 1.50 franc per kilo depending upon 
whether loose sheets (or stitched) or bound 
and whether in one color or more. Bulk ship- 
ments by parcel post are not subject to any 
treatment different from those sent by freight 
or express. 


Turkey 


Turkey admits catalogues and price lists free 
of duty but all other advertising matter is duti- 
able. It is probable that very small quantities 
of other advertising matter sent by mail as 
“Prints” would be delivered without duty, al- 
though a large number of such parcels might 
not be allowed to pass. The duty on plain ad- 
vertising matter without illustrations is about 
6 cents per pound and on illustrated is slightly 
over 9 cents per pound and on calendars about 
11 cents per pound. Bulk shipments by parcel 
post are not penalized by any additional fees 
or formalities. 


Balkan Areas 


Although all advertising matter except ad- 
vertising calendars bearing a monopoly stamp 
is dutiable in Albania, single catalogues and 
small quantities of other advertising matter 
sent by mail as “prints” are not held for duty. 
The duty on calendars in general is about 5 
cents per pound, on catalogues and price lists 
about 6 cents per pound and on other advertis- 
ing matter about 9 cents per pound. Advertis- 
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ing matter sent in bulk by parcel post receives 
the same customs treatment as if sent by freight 
or express. 

In Bulgaria advertising matter of all kinds 
except when printed in the Bulgarian language 
is dutiable at a nominal duty from about 1 to 
2 cents per pound depending upon whether 
or not it is bound. If printed in Bulgarian the 
duty is considerably higher. Single catalogues 
and small parcels sent through the mails as 
“Prints” would not be held for duty. There 
are no handicaps on parcel post packages to 
Bulgaria. 

Rumania admits unbound foreign catalogues 
and price lists, if not printed in Rumanian, free 
of duty. Other advertising matter is subject 
to duty. In practice, however, single copies of 
any catalogue or price list and very small quan- 
tities of other advertising matter sent as 
“prints” are not held for duty. The rates of 
duty on advertising matter vary from about 22 
cents per pound on calendars to about 40 cents 
per pound on posters and lithographed matter, 
with only about 2 cents per pound on bound 
catalogues. Parcel post packages are on the 
same customs footing as shipments by freight 
or express. 

Yugoslavia allows all single catalogues and 
price lists sent by mail, and all unbound cata- 
logues and price lists printed in foreign lan- 
guages (however sent) to be imported free 
of duty. Other advertising matter is subject 
to duty. The duties vary according to the kind 
of articles and the type of printing from about 
7 cents per pound on ordinary sheet calendars 
to about 13 cents per pound on fancy calendars. 
or bound catalogues, printed in Rumanian, and 
on lithographed and similar printed materials. 
There is no discrimination against bulk ship- 
ments by parcel post as compared with those 
sent by freight or express. 


Baltic Republics 


Esthonia and ‘Latvia admit foreign cata- 
logues and pamphlets in foreign languages free 
of duty but assess a nominal charge on similar 
printed matter in the language of the country. 
Placards, posters, and other lithograph and 
similar printed matter are dutiable at about 
22 cents per pound in Esthonia and about 17 
cents in Latvia. In general practice, however, 
if sent in small quantities by mail as “Prints” 
no duty is assessed. Bulk shipments by parcel 
post are under no customs handicap as com- 
pared with freight or express. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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DICTATORSHIP AT ITS BEST 


(Continued from page 9) 


my short visit in that remarkable country. It 
was not with the tourists that I talked, nor 
the architectural glories that I visited, as has 
been the case on previous visits to that country. 
Rather was an attempt made to talk with 
Italians in their homes, to converse with public 
and semi-public officials of the Italian Govern- 
ment, and with our own diplomatic and consu- 
lar officials. 


Before I went to Italy I had been given 
to understand that there was widespread dis- 
satisfaction; that the dark brow of every Ital- 
ian was clouded, and that in every eye you 
could read the story of impending collapse of 
Mussolini’s rule; that there were to be found 
no outward or inward signs of gaiety, and that 
resentment was rife. I had been told that the 
very buildings had ears and to utter the name 
of Mussolini, in vain, meant prison, exile, or 
worse; that the iron heel of Mussolini crushed 
even the slightest opposition to his supreme 
will, that if he permitted himself to go on the 
streets unprotected, a stiletto would pierce his 
back, and that millions were awaiting Der Tag 
when Mussolini’s bones would parch in the Col- 
osseum. I believed these stories—and while I 
admired him, for his boldness and his fearless- 
ness, I viewed it as tragic that such a Dictator- 
ship should be imposed upon a people. 


Perhaps I am wrong, but I give my impres- 
sions for what they are worth. Years ago, when 
Mussolini marched at the head of his victor- 
ious cohorts, Europe was in despair. The atti- 
tude of defeat and chaos visited even the so- 
called victorious countries. Poverty, the Red 
Menace, and a debilitated citizenry populated 
the hemisphere. A Dictatorship for Italy, for 
Greece, for Spain, and for other European 
countries seemed the only answer. Mussolini 
achieved, and the recognition of that achieve- 
ment was carried by the Italian people. The 
Red Spider no longer extended its tentacles over 
Italy. The lire was stabilized. Industrial and 
agricultural prosperity was revived. Chaos 
turned to order when the strong man rose. 
That Mussolini saved Italy from a terrible fate 
cannot be denied. A stern will was needed, and 
he supplied it. In Italy, today, I find little of 
the resentment which has been rumored. There 
is no evidence of the over-developed spy sys- 
tem, of which we hear so much. 


It is apparently true, however, that the Dic- 


tator does not brook interference, and while he 
has given up portfolios of Foreign Affairs, Col- 
onies, War, Marine, Aviation, Public Works, 
and Corporations, his word is still law. He is 
still Premier, and he is still head of the Min- 
istry of the Interior. The Cabinet is his, and is 
under his control. He accepts or refuses the 
advice of his Ministers. They must bow to his 
will and cannot even resign from portfolios 
without his consent. He is the Dictator Su- 
preme, and on them he would use his heel. In 
that fact lies his power. The responsibility is his. 


After Mussolini— 
weitinnmneand: Wes leet te 
question being asked not only in Italy but in 
every country in the world, and no one has 
the answer—no one dares hazard a guess. Mus- 
solini himself recognizes that he is not immor- 
tal, and it is said that the group of a few men 
from whom his successors could be taken has 
been named by him; that a full-fledged modus 
operandi has been developed for the changes in 
the machinery of the Fascist Government in the 
event of his passing. Those who know Mussolini 
feel that he would not leave his country to an 
undetermined fate, and the great majority of 
men who know it feel that the strength of the 
Fascist Party will be sufficient to carry it over 
the temporary crises of the passing Mussolini. 


After Mussolini 


Mr. “Armstrong” (the name by which he is 
called by those timid souls who believe that 
criticism would mean death or exile) is a truly 
remarkable man—a Caesar—a Napoleon—a 
man who is capable of repealing economic laws. 





European Methods : a" am have - 
for Europe elieve, however, that 


een: ae, wee 0 duper 
approval of any of Mussolini’s policies as ap- 
plied to Italy, that his methods would be applic- 
able to any other nation on earth. I fear, more 
than anything else, that group of agitators 
whom we may call the European economists. 
The United States is full of them—full of men 
and women with tendencies which are antago- 
nistic to our established custom and to our 
laws, who would apply European economies to 
this newer younger and more aggressive nation. 
Mussolini and his policies are successful in 
Italy. In the United States where force gives 
way to diplomacy, he could not achieve an ap- 
preciable part of the results which made him 
the supreme dictator of Italy, and one of the 
outstanding political leaders of all time. 
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The first six months 
of 1930 show a 3% 
——~_———e ein in vouse of Life 
Insurance sold over the corresponding period 
of 1929. This gain is not due to the extraordi- 
nary record of accomplishment of any one or 
small group of companies, but generally dis- 
tributed throughout the country. A careful 
search through the list of industries will show 
that Life Insurance is one of an extremely small 
minority that have shown a gain over the rec- 
ord year 1929. This is a splendid achievement 
in the face of the wide-spread depression ex- 
isting throughout the world. 


From the standpoint of the prospective in- 
vestor, however, the comparison of 1930 with 
1929 presents an entirely different picture. Pres- 
ent unsatisfactory market conditions have de- 
pressed the prices of the stocks of our leading 
Life Insurance Companies far below their ac- 
tual worth, judged by standards of value es- 
tablished over a period of years. The oppor- 
tunity is thus offered the long term investor 
to procure a participation in the future growth 
of Life Companies, on a value basis such as 
has not obtained for a number of years. Those 
who are taking advantage of this situation will 
undoubtedly have substantial appreciation of 
principal over a period of time. An average of 
over 50% (one as high as 75%) average an- 
nual appreciation on average invested capital 
has been the story over the past ten year 
period in the three leading Hartford Life 
stocks, and, in our opinion, an investor buying 
at present depressed levels stands to obtain 
much the same results in the future. 


Life Insurance 
Stocks Attractive 





It has been a difficult 
period — the summer 
months—to keep one’s 
viewpoint from becoming warped. Over pessi- 
mism has been rampant due to poor trade re- 
ports and earning statements coming to light— 
a light all the more unfavorable because earn- 
ings are compared with those of the banner 


Over-Pessimism 
on the Wane 
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Time for Conservative 
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year 1929. Uncertainty as to when and where 
the end of the general downward trend will 
be reached has created widespread apprehen- 
sion and fear to the extent that the purchase 
even of bare necessities has been delayed. This 
has tended to increase the difficulties of the 
situation. Some reassuring signs have begun to 
show of late; an increase of buying of raw 
materials; the first signs of an upward trend 
in commodity prices; a significant beginning 
of return of labor to the factories; and lastly 
the abnormally low state of inventories 
throughout industry. We have distinctly noted 
a gradual trend towards a rather hesitant op- 
timism though caution and conservatism still 
are dominant. 


While there is still a 
chance that low 1930 
titi: SO aay wet be 
tested, we are nevertheless convinced that both 
business and the market are scraping the bot- 
tom. Though caution should still be the byword, 
we believe that the investor should adopt an 
attitude of conservative optimism, and may well 
start adding to his commitments, not for a 
“turn,” but for long term or permanent invest- 
ment, in sound securities. 


Optimism 


HURDLING THE CUSTOMS BARRIERS 
ON FOREIGN MAILINGS 


(Continued from page 28) 

Lithuania assesses duty on catalogues and 
advertising matter of all kinds at the rate of 
about 11 cents per pound. This duty has been 
recently imposed, catalogues and price lists in 
foreign languages having previously been ad- 
mitted free of duty and other printed matter 
at somewhat lower rates. In view of the recent 
changes in policy, it is highly probable that 
all advertising matter would be held for duty 
even in small quantities by mail. Parcel post 
may be used in forwarding bulk parcels with- 
out fear of customs discrimination. 


MEMBERS: 


New York, 
Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, and 
Hartford 
Stock Exchanges 


) Chicago Board 
| of Trade 


| New York 
| Cotton Exchange 


OFFICES: 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Providence 
Portland, Me. 
Concord, N. H. 
Albany 
Syracuse 
Philadel phia 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Milwaukee 


E offer our complete facilities, developed over 


a period of fifty years, to aid institutions and 


individuals in the proper investment of their funds. 


1. Current offerings include a 
well-diversified selection of 
Bonds and Preferred Stocks. 


2. Investment lists analyzed and 
reports submitted. 


3. Investment information gladly 
furnished on request. 


4. Commission orders executed in 
stocks and bonds listed on all the 
principal exchanges. 


5. Unlisted securities bought, sold 
and quoted. 


6. Semi-monthly investment re- 
view mailed on request. 


Minneapolis 


os Paine, Webber & Cn. 


EsTABLISHED 1880 
Duluth 
Flint BOSTON 
Cleveland NEW YORK 
Houghton CHICAGO 


PORTLAND 
WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 


49 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 
129 Church Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Grand Rapids 


GOODWIN-BEACH & COMPANY 


Members Hartford Stock Exchange 


64 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD. Tel. 2-3145 


THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY 


The way to make money is to find out the things that are sure to 
happen, and the surest thing that will happen to the insurance 
business is growth. Fortunately growth is the most important and 
most effective source of profit from any investment. 


This organization specializes in insurance stocks. 
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THE SUCTION DUCT SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 15) 
night temperature is maintained throughout 
the day that the building is unoccupied. 

With the eight day clock thermostat control 
an automatic switch is operated to shut down 
the suction fan motor when the thermostat set- 
ting is retarded for the night to the pre-deter- 
mined low temperature. The automatic stopping 
of the fan motor prevents the drawing in of the 
air during the night period when there is the 
greatest likelihood of a large number of win- 
dows being open as in the case of apartments 
and hotels. During the night or week-end set- 
back period when the fan is shut off the thermo- 
stat serves to prevent freezing temperatures 
being reached. 

At a very slight increase of cost a special 


Vv 


Cut below shows suction duct and “sirocco” 
type 3 speed fan delivering air from a five story 
building to a No. 77 clock type 8 day thermostat 
which causes the automatic set-back of temper- 
ature at night and automatic advance of temper- 
ature in the morning according to required 
program. The thermostat is equipped with Nite 
Switch to stop the fan when the temperature 
setting is retarded at night. 

This type of control is available for 110 volt or 
220 volt A. C. 25, 40, 50 or 60 cycle or 115 D. C. 
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thermostatically controlled inlet valve can be 
installed in each inlet port which will close auto- 
matically when the room temperature drops. 
This entirely eliminates the contribution of 
an error to the control temperature at the ther- 
mostat which might result in the case of one 
floor being unoccupied and the steam turned 
off for a long period, which might cause a 
very low temperature in that particular room. 


THE LURE OF FORESTS AND PARKS 


(Continued from page 17) 


which marks the first gift of land to the state 
for the preservation of its scenic beauty. The 
commission has provided public dressing rooms 
on the shore of the lake. 


Farther north in Cornwall and Goshen is the 
Mohawk Mountain State Park and Forest with 
an elevation of 661 feet at the base of the look- 
out towers. The Connecticut Indians used it as 
a place for beacon fires to warn of the approach 
of enemies. The County Y. M. C. A. Camp is 
located at the foot of the mountain at Lake 
Mohawk. The Mohawk State Park and Forest 
covers 3,000 acres in all and is reached by way 
of Milton from the Litchfield road or from 
the Goshen-Cornwall state highway in West 
Goshen. 


The 50 foot tower located in Haystack State 
Park in the town of Norfolk, covering 286 
acres, may be seen while passing through the 
center of Norfolk, on the road to Canaan. 
Camel Falls Interstate Park in the northwest 
part of Norfolk and in the northeast corner of 
North Canaan is best reached by turning at 
East Canaan toward Canaan Valley. This park 
was also a gift of White Memorial Foundation. 

The People’s Forest and American Legion 
Forest in Barkhamsted extend along the banks 
of the Farmington River for about four miles. 
These parks are noted for their beautiful pine 
groves and winding trails leading up the moun- 
tains. 

Humaston Brook State Park on the Thomas- 
ton-Litchfield road containing 95 acres was se- 
cured by the state with the help of the White 
Memorial Foundation and Henry B. Peck of 
Northfield. Black Rock State Park in Water- 
town, 694 acres, and Mattatuck Forest with 
2300 acres in Thomaston, New Paugnet State 
Park in Torrington and the Nepaug Forest in 
New Hartford are destined to become more 
popular each year as improvements are made 
by the State Park and Forest commissions. 
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Contributed by Hartford Chapter National Association of Cost Accountants 


‘**Tis an ill wind that 
blows no good.” This 
i ——_E Ga ecege bolls true 
for the present period of economic depression. 

In busy periods executives are often too much 
occupied with other matters to think about 
constructive programs. By ‘constructive pro- 
grams” we mean organization structure, not 
plant expansion. 


Profitable Uses 
of Dull Times 


Slack times are the ideal periods for organi- 
zation introspection. Are departments and 
functions properly co-ordinated? Are the duties 
of each individual specific? Are duties rotated 
so that things will move smoothly, regardless 
of illness, absences, etc.? Can more effective 
wage incentive plans be adopted? These queries 
are merely suggestive of the multitude of items 
which can be given adequate thought in slack 
times. 


Another field for inquiry is the Accounting 
and Cost Departments—Does the Manage- 
ment receive monthly operating statements 
which really mean something? Are the records 
adequate to measure results? Are statements 
received promptly enough to be beneficial—by 
the 5th of the month, or the 25th? 


Slack times can be used to advantage in con- 
structive work along these lines, and in in- 
vestigation of other modern trends in man- 
agement and accounting. 


Fixed charges or ex- 
penses continue 
tittimmu_seen. SROtaet noua 
plants are operating at normal or subnormal 
capacity. This raises the question whether all 
costs or expenses incurred during a given pe- 
riod must be recovered through production. 


Idle Plant 
Expense 


Should the cost of production be obliged 
to shoulder the entire burden under sub-normal 
conditions? Or should cost of production be 
charged only for the expenses applicable to 
product, making due allowance for facilities 
employed. 


The facts should be faced by accountants 
and management no matter how unpleasant 
they may be. All plant expenses not properly 
allocated to product manufactured should be 
distinctly set out as “Idle Plant Expense.” 


Manufacturers, 
_—pniomnmetnnimen Witinmenhs and sal. 
scribers to Connecticut Industry who are inter- 
ested in any of the topics in the program below 
are invited to attend the meetings: 


September 16, 1930, ‘Value of Association 
Work to Industry and the Cost Accountant.” 
Mr. T. W. Howard, Director Uniform Ac- 
counting, National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


November 17, 1930. “Standard Costs.” Mr. 
Eric Camman, C. P. A., Peat, Marwick & 
Mitchell. 

December 16, 1930. “Wage Incentives.” Mr. 
W. F. Hosford, Western Electric Company, 
New York. 

January 20, 1931. ‘‘Taxes.” Mr. Walter A. 
Staub, C. P. A., Member Firm, Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 


Program 


February 17, 1931. “Accounting Treatment 
for Capital Assets.’”’ Debate and discussion 
by Hartford Chapter Members. 

April 21, 1931. “Joint Meeting with Sales 
Managers’ Association.” Mr. Champ An- 
drews, National Folding Box Co. 


Plant visitations for NACA members will be held on 
the third Tuesday of October, 1930, and March, 1931. 














During July, general 
memo as Lae 2 
Connecticut continued to recede sharply and 
reached a level only slightly above the bottom 
of the 1921 depression. Almost without ex- 
ception, the components of the general business 
curve moved downward and, in most cases, 
were at the lowest point in nine years. The rea- 
son for this general decline in July may be 


General Summary 
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tivity declined sharply for the third successive 
month. However, signs indicating a possible 


turn for the better were not entirely lacking. 
Employment in Waterbury brass factories, 
after falling almost steadily for more than a 
year, increased by more than 2% in July while 
industrial activity in New Britain plants was 
also at a higher level than in the preceding 
month. 





GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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found in the fact that July is normally a dull 
month and even though allowance has been 
made for the usual let-down, seasonal dullness 
is a condition which lends itself to easy exag- 
geration in periods of depression. Shut-downs 
of manufacturing plants, ostensibly for the tak- 
ing of inventories, were prolonged several days 
and short-time operations were cut to even 
shorter time. Both the number of man-hours 
worked in Connecticut factories and car-load- 
ings Originating at Connecticut points fell off 
considerably from June. Cotton textile mill ac- 
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In the United States, the downward course 
of general business was accentuated by sharp 
declines in iron, steel and automobile produc- 
tion. The decrease in the last named industry 
was due largely to a shut-down of the Ford 
plants for a period of approximately three 
weeks. Freight car-loadings declined further 
and reflected the decrease in the distribution 
of commodities. Available August data indicate 
continued declines in steel ingot production and 
freight car-loadings but increases of a more 
than seasonal nature in automobile produc- 
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tion and electric power output. 

During July wholesale prices fell off 3% 
compared with June and 14% compared with 
a year earlier. Retail prices were also lower 
especially for articles of food; however, com- 
pared with wholesale prices, retail prices re- 
mained relatively high. Thus far during Aug- 
ust, the trend of prices has pointed moderately 
downward with sharp declines being confined 
to a few scattered commodities; grains and 
dairy products were firm as a result of the 
drought. 


During the four weeks 
in—ooomenu« @h@en. Beeed Tih. 
both the number and net liabilities of business 
failures in Connecticut were considerably 
higher than in the corresponding period a year 
ago. New corporations were lower by approx- 
imately 18% in number and in total capitaliza- 
tion. Real estate sales and mortgage loans re- 
mained well under last year and indicated con- 
tinued dullness in the real estate market. On 
the other hand, sales of new ordinary life in- 
surance increased 3% when compared with 
last year. 


Financial 


New building construc- 
re Oe & Leet 
fell sharply during July, and the total value 
of building contracts awarded during the month 
was less than half as large as in June or a 
year earlier. Contracts awarded for all classes 
of building with the exception of public works 
and utilities and ‘“‘all other’ buildings were 
considerably below last year. In the United 
States also, the volume of new construction 
was small when compared with either the pre- 
vious month or the same month a year ago. 


Construction 


As mentioned above, 
nn en eae ae + 
tinuance of the downward trend in manufactur- 
ing activity that has been in evidence for a 
year. The number of man-hours worked in rep- 
resentative Connecticut factories was 26% be- 
low the estimated normal in July as compared 
with 21% below in June. Nevertheless, while 
July data revealed further large decreases in 
the number of man-hours worked in Bristol, 
Bridgeport and New Haven factories, they also 
revealed only a small decrease in Hartford fac- 
tories and an actual gain in New Britain con- 
cerns. Employment data were also mixed in 
character. Torrington factories reported less 
employment than in June but Waterbury fac- 


Labor and Industry 
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tories showed a large gain in the number of 
employees on payrolls. Activity in cotton tex- 
tile mills was at a low level but the Cotton 
Textile Institute of New York reported that, 
for the country as a whole, orders for new 
goods were larger than production in July; 
previously, orders had been running below pro- 
duction for several months. On August 18th, 
the Ansonia Manufacturing Company of An- 
sonia put into effect a wage cut of 10% affect- 
ing approximately 200 employees. In Stamford, 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
cut the salaries of first line executives 20% 
and the salaries of second line executives 10%; 
other salaried employees were put on an hourly 
basis of wages. 


During the four weeks ended August 14th, 
56% of the applicants for employment at eight 
free public employment bureaus were placed 
compared with 64% in the same period a year 
ago. There was little demand for either skilled 
or unskilled labor. 


Employment in factories in the United States 
decreased 4% between June and July whereas 
the normal decrease is about 1%; payroll totals 
were off 10% compared with a usual decrease 
of 4%. Employment in textile products, cloth- 
ing, iron and steel, machines and machine 
tools, automobiles and tires, building materials, 
chemicals and agricultural implements fell off 
when compared with the usual seasonal trend 
between June and July. However, employment 
in sugar refining, printing, tobacco products and 
shipbuilding remained at a relatively high 
level. 


Retail trade in Con- 


Trad i i 
rade necticut during July 


declined seasonally from June and was well 


below a year ago. The decrease from last year 
was largely accounted for by lower price levels. 
Stocks of goods on hand were small as were 
orders for new goods. Collections were poor. 


The number of freight 
——————__oeee COPIOSGNeS Ofiginat 
ing in Connecticut cities during July receded 
further from the estimated normal. July car- 
loadings of all commodities other than fruits 
and vegetables, grains and other food prod- 
ucts, and wool, were far below the level of 
July, 1929. Data for the first ten days of Aug- 
ust have not shown any evidence of the devel- 
opment of an upward trend in loadings either 
in Connecticut or in the entire United 
States. 


Transportation 
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This department is conducted for the benefit of mem- 
bers without charge. Information concerning any kind 
of executive help will be furnished on requeslt——> 


MANUFACTURERS 
Employment REPRESENTATIV! 
Service pen tor additional line 
Ca hutomotive, radio, hard 

re, electrical t bbers, department, chain. stores 
Cosmet#tic tnutact ers \ iress P VW ‘| 


ENGINEER \ge 25. Married. Gra i f Pur 
¢ Un ers I Nlechanica ngineering class of 
‘a esi s of ining a sition along mndus 
t i en nee uv nes mechanica researct Expe 
ence has been along suc lines in the tound stee 
il Stik oT s \ ess P \ 7 


PLANT MANAGER Middle aged ‘a ve wh 

nits een Conner ‘ ne concern te the is 

. nye he nis wWa I ne tion 

i sit I vel manager n SEEKS i new 

Sitio! vith some vressive manutacturer t bolts 

il t t chine ts. Although his 

¢ ence I I ‘ | t has Na t with 

I ) ction ns he has me eno nh sales 

i v ri ( 1 er yras ’ iil letails 

1 i eels s tled for a sition where 

t vnt ike respons ties t I Ider 
XECUTIVE vt ‘ . himself of ills \ 


OFFICE ENECUTIVEI Nlan aged 38 who has 
ha 15 irs experience handling cost work, com 
epsatior nsurane . elate t t ca emploves 
has installed a ta iting machine cost svstem, made 

ctor i His, and compile vavroll tigures for 

‘ vork a sales os stics, Desires a sition with 

Connect man ict ( where his past experience 
co 1 r ed t the lest extent This man has 
ils lone Consicde ible side iles work. H s hon 
est and conscient . i! iT rnish the best of 
eteren ‘ ts . eg \ in il t \ddress 


man om his 


y AUDITPOR—A 


ite thirtic \\ n ver 15 vears experience 
is a chiet ace tant an thee manag vith 
foul ne inves \ tions in their respective 
nes, desires a similar sition with a Connect 

or New York state manutacturer Address P. W. 75 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVI 


\n expert ac 


countant who has served tor many vears as treasurer 
with two ditferent Connecticut corporations desires 
to connect with some enterprising Connecticut man 
ifacturer due to the removal of his company from 


This man has also a= suthe 


the state ient knowle ioe 
1 factory operations to qualify him as a_general 
manager of a small concern or as assistant general 
manager t a large concern. He is in a position to 
start to work tor another concern at any time after 


Ist. Address P. W. 76 


September 

















EXPORT MANAGER—A man who has been con 
nected vith 1 large Connecticut manutacturer tol 
twenty-fhve vears and who has succeeded in doubling 
their export busimess every vear since \‘ will be 
ivatlable on January 1, 1931, tor a new connection 
in 1 similar capacity ble s torced to seek 1 new 
connec m because t the compa . cision t lrop 

tf the export held. Address P. W ] 

STOCK ROOM FOREMAN—M iged 4 mat 
rit was in charge of finished stock dey it 
me oot Harttord’s largest tactories tor nine vears 
lesires a position ino a similar capacit vith a Con 
nectict manufacture This in has ilso) had ip 
rox matel seven years sales experience \ddress 


EXPORT SALES MANAGER—3 Several vears 


export experience Seeks oppor nity to handle toreign 
siness iT \merican manutacturers nterested n 
th elopment of an overseas trade but not will 
ing t go t the expense of esta shing their own 
rt department. Able Spanish and English trans 
ator and correspondent with good knowledge t 
Portuguese and French. Reterences rnishe mn 
request. Address P. W. 79 


COMPTROLLER OR EXNECUTIVI ACCOUNT 


ANT For the past six vears emploved with ryt 
ndustrial corporation as chief accountant in charge 
if thee statt, corporate nd account records, Prior 
to above engagement Was associated with leading 
( P. A. firms as Public Accountant tor four vears 


Pi cient in all phases t accounting, state ind ted 
eral taxes, budgetry control, management and hnance 


ee 


PIME STUDY MAN—Young m \ge 26 


an 


ried. High School education. Has tour vears’ experi 
ence at time study and engineering work. Also approxi 
mately two vears of sales experience. Desires posi 
tion with progressive manufacturer where an oppor 
tunity tor steady work and advancement exists. Is 
villing to accept very reasonable salary to. start 
t future is at all promising. Address P. W. 81 


oy a \ modern 
For Sale or Lease en 


concrete Pac 


building with ample 


space tor tuture levelop 

ent tor sale or lease 
Situated in the beautiful town of Littleton, New 
Hampshire. Abundant supply of first-class male and 
temale labor. Main factory 38 feet wide, 175 feet 
long, and 2 stories high with connecting storehouse 
and coal pockets. It is on the main line of the B. & M 
Railroad with a spur track. The plant is supplied 
with water trom the town bv means of an & inch 
water main. It is also wired for power and lights 
ind has an automatic sprinkling svstem and a boiler 


suthcient to handle all requirements. Address S. I 
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DIPPING BASKETS 


Let us show you the 










advantages in plan- 


ning your business 
forms in standard sizes WIRE CLOTH 
WIRE WORK 
WIRE GUARDS 
RUBBISH BURNERS 








Manufactured by 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & BRAINARD Co. Mh 


Printers and Bookbinders te JOHN P SMITH Co, 
Ss 


85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 497 STATE ST. Since/90F NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Qi, 


MANUFACTURERS 




















f 


you use Boxes 


... You want SERVICE 
You may want SAMPLES 
You sure want PRICES 















Your Export Trade, properly handled, is a stabilizer 
_ of production schedules. 









Our many years of experience in this field together 
with our world-wide representation enables us to 
serve you intelligently on all Export Problems. 


We shall welcome an inquiry from you as one 
about to enter the Export Business 


or 





THE HINDE G&G DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 

2 Lafayette St. Worth1684 NewYork, N.Y. 

E. H. Chandler, Representative, Bridgeport, Conn. 

(Mail—Box 102, Fairfield, Conn.) Barnum 3955 





As a seasoned exporter who wishes to reorganize 
his Export Department. Your bank or commercial 
references will tell you about us. 














HINDE & DAUCH "fe" SHIPPING BOXES 


= 


Dame, Larsen & Parkin, Inc. 
100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


“INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


““ROUND—I HE—WORLD” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


““TRANS—PACIFIC” 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 
Bowling Green 3144 
NEW YORK 


177 State St. 
Hubbard 0221 
BOSTON 
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MACHINERY 
MACHINE PARTS 
DESIGNING 


E have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. We 
also maintain a competent engineering depart- 
ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 
opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SUPPOSE YOU HAD TO BE IN 
MONTREAL TONIGHT? 


Here is an overnight trip by train, a six day 
jaunt by boat, and a two day’s drive by 
motor. What would you do? The wise thing 
would be to put it up to the Davis Travel 
Service where air transportation would be 
arranged in almost no time at all. Many 
firms find that it saves time and money to 
handle every travel detail through this pro- 
gressive office. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 
783 MAIN STREET—Street Floor Office 
Hartford National Bank © Trust Co. Building 
Hartford Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 


TRAVEL qb SERVICE 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








